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I. 


POETRY. 


WHY THE STARS TWINKLE. 


[Oliver Wendell Holmes. | 


When Eve had led her lord away, 
And Cain had killed bis brother, 
The stars and flowers, the poets say, 

Agreed with one another 


To cheat the cunning tempter’s art, 
And teach the race its duty, 

By keeping on its wicked heart 
Their eyes of light and beauty. 


A million sleepless lids, they say, 
Will be at least a warning; 

And so the flowers would watch by day, 
The stars from eve to morning. 


On bill and prairie, field and lawn, 
Their dewy eyes upturning, 

The flowers still watch from reddening dawn 
Till western skies are burning. 


Alas! each hour of daylight tells 
A tale of shame so crushing, 

Thatzome turn white as sea-bleached shells, 
And some are always blushing. 


But when the patient stars look down 
On all their light discovers, 

The traitor’s smile, the murderer’s frown, 
The lips of lying lovers. 


They try to shut their saddening eyes, 
And in the vain endeavor 

We see them twinkling in the skies, 
And so they wink for ever, 


CHEAP JACK. 


[CONTINUED. } 


BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


“Don’t you mind next time, father dear,” she would 
whisper to me, with her little face still flushed, and 
her bright eyes still wet; “if I don’t cry out, you may 
know I am not much hurt. And even if I do cry out, 
it will only be to get mother to let go and leave off.” 
What I have seen the little spirit bear—for me—with- 
out crying out. 

Yet in other respects her mother took great care of 
her. Her clothes were always clean and neat, and 
her mother was never tired of working at’em. Such 
is the inconsistency of things. Our being down in 


the cause of Sophy’s taking bad low fever; but how- 
ever she took it, once she got it she turned away from 
her mother for evermore, and nothing would persuade 
her to be touched by her mother’s hand. She would 
shiver and say ‘‘No, no, no,” when it was offered at, 
and would hide her face on my shoulder, and hold me 
tighter round the neck. ; 

The Cheap Jack business had been worse than ever 
I had known it, what withone thing and what with 
another (and not least what with railroads, which 
will cut it all to pieces, I expect at last), and I was 
run dry of money. For which reason, one night at 
that period of little Sophy’s being so.bad, either we 
must have come to a dead-lock for victuals and drink, 
or I must have pitched the cart as I did. 


I couldn’t get the dear child to lie down or leave 
go of me, and indeed I hadn’t the heart to try, so I 
stepped out on the footboard with her holding round 
my neck. They all set up a laugh when they see 
us, and one chuckle-headed Joskin (that I hated for 
it) made the bidding, “tuppence for her!” 


“Now, you country boobies,” says I, feeling as if 
my heart was a heavy weight at the end of a broken 
sash-line, “I give you notice that I am a going to 
charm the money out of your pockets, and to give 
you so much more than your money’s worth that 
you'll only persuade yourselves to draw your Satur- 
day night’s wages ever again arterwards, by the 
hopes of meeting me to lay ‘em out with, which you 
never will, and why not? Because I’ve made my 
fortune by selling my goods on a large scale for sev- 
enty-five per cent less than I give for ’em, and I am 
consequently to be elevated to the Heuse of Peers 
next week, by the title of the Duke of Cheap and Mar- 
kis Jackaloorul. Now let’s know what you want to- 
night, and you shall have it. But first of all, shall I 
tell you why I have got this little girl round my neck? 
You don’t want to know? Then you shall. She be- 
longs to the Fairies. She’s a fortune-teller. She can 
tell me all about you in a whisper, and can put me up 
to whether you’re a going to buy a lot or leave it.— 
Now do you want a saw? No, she says you don’t, 
because you're too clumsy to use one. Else here’s 
a saw which would be a lifelong blessing to a handy 
man, at four shillings, at three and six, at three, at 
two and six, at two, at eighteenpence. But none of 
you shall have it at any price, on account of your 
well-known awkwardness which would make it man- 
slaughter. The same objection applies to this set of 
three planes which I won’t let you have neither, so 


the marsh country in unhealthy weather, I consider | don’t bid for’em. Now I am a-going to ask her what 


be 
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you do want. (Then I whispered, ‘Your head burns 
so, that I am afraid it hurts you bad, my pet,” and 
she answered, without opening her heavy eyes, “Just 
alittle, father.”) Oh! This little fortune-teller says 
it’s a memorandum-book you want: Then why didn’t 
you mention it? Here it is. Look at it. hun- 
dred supeffine hot-pressed wire-wove pages—if you 
don’t believe me, count ’em—ready ruled for your ex- 

ses, an everlastingly pointed pencil to put ’em 
down with, a double-bladed penknife to scratch ’em 
out with, a book of printed tables to calculate your 


_ income with, and a camp-stool to sit down upon while 


you give your mind fo it! Stop! And an umbrella 
to keep the moon off when you give your mind to it 
on a pitch dark night. Now I won’t ask you how 


‘much for the lot, but how little? How little are you 


thinking of? Don’t be ashamed to mention it, be- 
cause my fortune-teller knows already. (Then mak- 
ing believe to whisper, 1 kissed her, and she kissed 
me.) Why, she says you're thinking of as little as 
three and threepence! I couldn’t have believed it, 
even of you, unless she told me. Three and tliree- 
pence! And a set of printed tables in the lot that’ll 
calculate your income up to forty thousand a year!— 
With an income of forty thousand a year, you grudge 
three and sixpence. Well then, I’ll tell you my opin- 
ion. I so despise the threepence, that I’d sooner 
take three shillings. There. For three shillings, three 
shillings, three shillings! Gone. Hand ’em over to 
the lucky man.” 


As there had been no bid at all. everybody looked 
about and grinned at everybody, while I touched little 
Sophy’s face and asked her if she felt faint or giddy. 
“Not very, father. It will soon be over.” Then turn- 
ing from the pretty patient eyes, which were opened 
now, and seeing nothing but grins across my lighted 
grease-pot, I went on again in my Cheap Jack style. 
“Where’s the butcher?” (my sorrowful eye had just 
caught sight of a fat young butcher on the outside of 
the crowd. She says the good luck is the butcher’s. 
‘“‘Where is he?” Everybody handed on the blushing 
butcher to the front, and there was a roar, and the 
butcher felt himself obliged to put his hand in his 
pocket and take the lot. ‘The party so picked out, in 
general does feel obliged to take the lot—good four 
times out of six. Then we had another lot the coun- 
terpart of that one, and sold it sixpence cheaper, 
which is always wery much enjoyed. Then we had 
the spectacles. It ain't a special profitable lot, but I 
put ’em on, and I see what the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer is going to take off the taxes, and I see what 
the sweetheart of the young woman in the shawl is 
doing at home, and I see what the Bishop has got 
for dinner, and a deal more that seldom fails to fetch 
‘em up in their spirits; and the better their spirits, 
the better their bids. ‘Then we had the ladies’ lot— 
the teapot, tea-caddy, glass sugar basin, half a dozen 
spoons, and caudlecup—and all the time I was mak- 
ing similar excuses to give a look or two and say a 
word or two to my poor child. It was while the see- 
ond ladiew’ lot was holding ’em enchained that I felt 
her lift herself a little on my shoulder, to look across 
the dark street. “What troubles you, darling?” «No- 
thing troubles me, father. Iam not at all troubled. 
But don’t I see a pretty churchyard over there?”— 
“‘Yes, my dear.” “Kiss me twice, dear father, and 
lay me down to est upon that churchyard grass so 


soft and green.” I staggered back into the cart with 


her head dropped on my shoulder, and I says to her 
mother, “Quick. Shut the door! Don’t let those 
laughing people see!” ‘“What’s the matter?” she 
cries. “O, woman, woman,” I tells her, ‘‘you’ll never 
catch my little Sophy by her hair again, for she has 
flown away from you!” 

Maybe these were harder words than I meant ’em, 
but from that time forth my wife took to brooding, 
and would sit in the cart or walk beside it, hours at a 

stretch, with her arms crossed and her eyes lookin 
on the ground. When her furics took oases 
was rather seldomer than before—they took her in a 
new way, and she banged herself about to that extent 
that I was forced to hold her. She got none the bet- 
ter for a little dtink now and then, and through some 

ears I used to wonder as I plodded along at the old 

orse’s head whether there was many carts upon the 
road that held so much dreariness as mine, for all my 
being looked up to as the King of the Cheap Jacks. 
So sad our lives went on till one summer evening, 
when as we were coming into Exeter out.of the fur- 
ther West of England, we saw a woman beating a 
child in a cruel manner, who screamed, ‘Don’t beat 
me! QO, mother, mother, mother!” Then my wife 
stopped her ears and ran away like a wild thing, and 
next day she was found in the river. 

Me and my dog were all the company left in the 
cart now, and the dog learned to give a short bark 
when they wouldn’t bid, and to give another and a 
nod of his head when I asked him; ‘‘Who said half-a- 
crown? Are you the gentleman, sir, that offered half- 
a-crown?” He attained to an immense heighth of 
popularity, and I shall always believe taught himself 
entirely out of his own head to growl at any persun 
in the crowd that bid as low as sixpence. But he 
got to be well on in years, and one night when I was 
conwulsing York with the spectacles, he took a con- 
wulsion on his own account upon the very footboard 
by me, and it finished him. 

Being naturally of a tender turn, I had dreadful 
lonely feelings on me arter this. I conquered ’em at 
selling times, having a reputation to keep—not to 
mention keeping myself—but they gut me down in 
private and rolled upon me. That’s often the way 
with us public characters. See us on the footboard 
and you’d give pretty well anything you possessed to 
be us. See us off the footboard, and nal add a trifle 
to be off your bargain. It was under those circum- 
stances that I come acquainted with a giant. I might 
have been too high to fall into conversation with him, 
had it not been for my lonely feeling. For the gen- 
eral rule is, going round the country, to draw the line 
at dressing up. When a man can’t trust his getting a 
living to his undisguised abilities, you consider him 
below your sort. And this giant when on view fig- 
ured as a Roman. 

He was alanguid young man, which I attribute to 
the distance betwixt his extremities. He had a little 
head and less in it, he had weak eyes and weak 
knees, and altogether you couldn’t look at him with- 
out feeling that there was greatly too much of him 
both for his joints and his mind. But he was an ami- 
able though timid young man—his. mother let him 
out, and spent the money—and we come acquainted 
when he wus walking to ease the horse betwixt two 
fairs. Tle was ealled Rinaldo di Velasco, his name 
being Pickleson, 
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This giant otherwise Pickleson mentioned to me un- 
der the seal of confidence, that besides being a burden 
to himself, his life was made a burden to him, by the 
cruelty of his master towards a step-daughter who 
was deaf and dumb. Her mother was dead, and she 
had no living soul to take her part, and was used 
most hard. She traveled with his master’s caravan 
only because there was nowhere to leave her, and this 

iant otherwise Pickleson did go so far as to believe 
that his master often tried to lose her. He was such 
a very languid young man, that I don’t know how 
long it didn’t take him to get this story out, but it 
passed through his defective circulation to his top ex- 
tremity in course of time. 

When I heard this account from the giant other- 
wise Pickleson, and likewise that the poor girl had 
beautiful long dark hair, and was often pulled down 
by it and beaten, I couldn’t see the giant through 
what stood in my eyes. Having wiped ’em, I give 
him sixpence (for he was kept as short as he was 
long) and he laid it out in two threepennorths of gin- 
and-water, which so brisked him up, that he sang the 
Favorite Comic of Shivery Shakey,. ain’t it cold. A 
popular effect which his master had tried every other 
means to get out of him as a Roman, wholly in vain. 

His master’s name was Mim, a wery hoarse man 
and I knew him to speak to. I went to that Fair as 
a mere civilian, leaving the cart outside the town, 
and I looked about the back of the Vans while the 
performing was going on, and at last sitting dozing 
against a muddy cartwheel, I come upon the poor girl 
who was deafand dumb. At the first look I might 
almost have judged that she had escaped from the 
Wild Beast Show, but at the second I thought better 
of her, and thought that if she was more cared for 
and more kindly used, she would be like my child — 
She was just the same age that my own daughter 
would have been, if her pretty head had not fell down 
upon my shoulder that unfortunate night. 


To cut it short, I spoke confidential to Mim while 
he was beating the gong outside betwixt two lots of 
Pickleson’s publics, and I put it to him, ‘She lies 
heavy on your own hands; what’ll you take for her?” 
Mim was a most ferocious swearer. Suppressing that 
ow of his reply, which was much the longest part, 

is reply was, “A pair of braces.” “Now I'll tell 
you,” says I, “what I’m a going to do with you. I’m 
a going to fetch you half a dozen pair of the primest 
braces in the cart, and then to take her away with 
me.” Says Mim—again ferocious—‘I’ll believe it 
when I’ve got the goods, and no sooner.” I made all 
the haste I could, lest he should think twice of it, and 
the bargain was completed, which Pickleson he was 
thereby so relieved in his mind that he come out at 
his little back door, longways Jike a serpent, and give 
us Shivery Shakery in a whisper among the wheels 
at parting. 

It was happy days for both of us when Sophy and 
me began to travelin the cart. I at once give her 
the name of Sophy, to put her ever towards me in 
the attitude of my own daughter. We soon made out 
to begin to understand one another through the good- 
ness of the Heavens, when she knowed that I meant 
true and kind by her. In a very little time she was 
wonderful fond of me. You have no idea what it is 
to have any body wonderful fond of you, unless you 
have been got down and rolled upon by the lonely 


feelitgs that I have mentioned as having once got the 
better of me. . 

You’d have laughed—or the rewerse—it’s accord- 
ing to your disposition—if you could have seen me 
trying to teach Sophy. At first 1 was helped—you’d 
never guess by viebaiiiiaiends I got some large 
alphabets in a box, all the letters separate on bits of 
bone, and say we was going to Winsor, I give her . 
those letters in that order, and then at every mile- 
stone | showed her those same letters in that same 
order again, and pointed towards the abode of royal- 
ty. Another time I give her CART, and then chalked 
the same upon the cart. Another time I give her— 
DOCTOR MARIGOLD, and hung a corresponding 
inscription outside my waistcoat. People that met us 
might stare a bit and laugh, but what did J care if 
she caught the idea? She caught it after long pa- 
tience and trouble, and then we did begin to get on 
swimmingly, I believe you! At first she was a little 
given to consider me the cart, and the cart* the abode 
of royalty, but that soon wore off. , 

We had our signs, too, and they was hundreds in 
number. Sometimes, she would sit looking at me and 
considering hard how to communicate with me about 
something fresh—bow to ask me what she-wanted ex- 
plained—and then she was for I thought she was: 
what does it signify?) so like my child with those 
years added to her, that I half believed it was herself, 
trying to tell me where she had been to up in the 
skies, and what she had seen since that unhappy 
night when she flied away, She had a pretty face, 
aud now that there was no one to drag at her bright 
dark hair and it was all in order, there was a some- 
thing touching in her looks that made the cart most 
peaceful and most quiet, though not at all melancolly. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


SELECTIONS FROM MODERN 
HUMORISTS. 


THE PICKWICKIANS AT THE SHAM FIGHT. 

There are very few moments in a man’s existence, 
when he experiences so much ludicrous distress, or 
meets with so little charitable commiseration, as when 
he is in pene of his own hat. A vast deal of cool- 
ness, and a peculiar degree of judgment, are requis- 
ite in catching ahat. A man must not be precipitate, 
or he runs over it; he must not rush into the opposite 
extreme, or he loses it altogether. he best way is 
to keep gently up with the obje@f| pursuit, to be 
wary and*cautious, to watch your opportunity well, . 
get gradually before it, then make a rapid dive, seize 
it by the crown, and stick it firmly on your head;— 
smiling pleasantly all the time, as if you thought it 
as good a joke as anybody else. . 

There was a fine gentle wind, and Mr. Pickwick’s 
hat rolled sportively before it. The wind puffed, and 
Mr. Pickwick puffed, and the hat rolled over and over 
as merrily as a lively porpoise in a strong tide; -and 
on it might have rolled, far beyond Mr. Pickwick’s 
reach, had not its course been providentially stopped, 
just as that gentleman was on the point of resigning 
it to its fate. 

Mr. Pickwick, we say, was completely exhausted, 
and about tp give up the chase, when the hat was 
blown with tome violence against the wheel of a car- 
riage, which was drawn up in a line with half a dozen 
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other vehicles, on the spot to which his steps had 
been directed. Mr. Pickwick, perceiving his advan- 
tage, darted briskly forward, secured his property, 
a it on his head, and paused to take beacon 

e had not been stationary half a minute, when he 
heard his own name eagerly pronounced by a voice, 
which he at once x ea of as Mr. Tupman’s, and, 
looking upwards, he beheld a sight which filled him 
with surprise and pleasure. | 

In an open barouche, the horses of which had been 
taken out, the better to accommodate it to the crowd- 
ed place, stood a stout old gentleman, in a blue coat 
and bright buttons, corderoy breeches and top boots, 
two young ladies in scarfs and feathers, a young gen- 
tleman apparently enamored of one of the young la- 
dies in scarfs and feathers, a lady of doubtful age, pro- 
bably the aunt of the aforesaid, and Mr. Tupman, as 
easy and unconcerned as if he had belonged to the 
family from the first moments of his infancy. Fast- 
ened up behind the barouche was a hamper of spa- 
cious dimensions—one of those hampers which always 
awakens in a contemplative mind, associations con- 
nected with cold fowls, tongue, and bottles of wine— 
and on the box sat a fat and red-faced boy,in a state of 
somnolency, whom no speculative observer could have 
regarded for an instant without setting down as the 
official dispenser ofthe contents of the beforemen- 
tioned co when the proper time for their con- 
sumption should arrive. 

Mr. Pickwick had bestowed a hasty glance on these 
interesting objects when he was again greeted by his 
faithful disciple. 7 

“Pickwick—Pickwick,”’ said Mr. Tupman; “come 
up here. Make haste.” 

“Come along, sir. Pray, come up,” said the stout 
gentleman. “Joe!—damn that boy, he’s gone to sleep 
again.—Joe, let down the steps.” The fat boy 
rolled slowly off the box, let down the steps, and held 
the carriage door invitingly open. Mr. Snodgrass 
and Mr. Winkle came up at the moment. 

“Room for you all, gentleman,” said the stout man. 
“Two inside, and one out. Joe, make room for one 
of these gentlemen on the box. Now, sir, come along;”’ 
and the stout gentleman extended his arm, and pulled 
first Mr. Pickwick, and then Mr. Snodgrass, into the 
barouche by main force. Mr. Winkle mounted to the 


box, the fat boy waddled to the same perch, and fell 
fast asleep instantly. 


“Well, gentlemen,” said the stout man, “very glad |. 


to see you. Knoywgyou very well, gentlemen, though 
you mayn’t remenf¥er me. I spent some tv’nins at 
your club last winter—picked up my friend Mr. Tup- 
man here this morning, and very glad I was to see 
him. Well, sir, and howare you? You do look un- 
common -well, to be sure.” - 

Mr. Pickwick acknowledged the compliment, and 
neg te shook hands with the stout gentleman in the 
top 

“Well, and how are you, sir?” said the stout gen- 
tleman, addressing Mr. Snodgrass with paternal anx- 
iety. “Charming, eh? Well, that’s right—that’s 
right. And how are you, sir (to Mr. Winkle). Well, 
Iam glad to hear you say you are well; very glad I 
am, to be sure. My daughters, gentlemen—my gals 
these are; and that’s my sister, Miss Rachael Wardle. 
She’s a Miss, she is; and yet she ain’t a Miss—eh, 
sir—eh?’’ And the stout gentleman playfully inserted 


his elbow between the ribs of Mr. Pickwick, and 
laughed very heartily. 

“Lor, brother?” said Miss Wardle, with a depreca- 
ting smile. 

“True, true,’ said the stout gentleman; ‘no one 
can deny it. Gentlemen, I beg your pardon; this is 
my friend Mr. Trundle. And now you all know each 
other, let’s be comfortable and happy, and see what’s 
going furward; that’s what I say. Se the stout gen- 
tleman put on his spectacles, and Mr. Pickwick pulled 
out his glass, and everybody stood up im the carriage 
and looked over somebody else’s shoulder at the evo- 
lutions of the military. 

Astounding evolutions they were, one rank firing 
over the heads of another rank, and running away; 
and then the other rank firing over the heads of an- 
other rank, and running away in their turn; and then 
forming squares, with officers in the center; and then 
descending the trench on one side with scaling ladders, 
and ascending it on the other side again by the same 
means; and knocking down barricades of baskets, and 
behaving in the most gallant manner possible. Then 
there was such a ramming down of the contents of 
enormous guns on the battery, with instruments like 
magnified mops; such a preparation before they were 
let off and such an awful nois2 when they did go, that 
the air resounded with the screams of ladies. The 
young Miss Wardles were so frightened that Mr. 
Trundle was actually obliged to hold one of them up 
in the carriage, while Mr. Snodgrass supported the 
other, and Mr. Wardle’s sister suffered under such a 
dreadful state of nervous alarm, that Mr. Tupman 
found it indispensably necessary to put his arm round 
her waist, to keep her up at alt Everybody was ex- 
cited, except the fat boy, and he slept as soundly as 
if the roaring of cannon were his ordinary lullaby. 

“Joe, Joe!” said the stout gentleman, when the cit- 
adel was taken, and the besiegers and besieged sat 
down todinner. “Damn that boy, he’s gone to sleep 
again. Be good enough to pinch him, sir—in the leg, 
if you please; nothing else wakes him—thank you.— 
Undo the hamper, Joe.” — 

The fat boy, who had been effectually roused by 
the compression of a portion of his leg between the 
finger and thumb of Mr. Winkle, rolled off the box 
once again, and proceeded to unpack the hamper, 
with more expedition than could have been expected 
from his previous inactivity. 

“Now, we must sit close,” said the stout gentleman. 


| After a great many jokes about squeezing the ladies’ 


sleeves, and a wast quantity of blushing at sundry 
jocose proposals, that the ladies should sit in the gen- 
tlemen’s laps, the whole party were stowed down in 
the barouche; and the stout gentleman proceeded to 
hand the things from the fat boy (who had mounted 
up behind for the purpose) into the carriage. 

“Now, Joe, knives and forks.” The knives and 
forks were handed in, and the ladies and gentlemen 
inside, and Mr. Winkle on the box, were each furn- 
ished with those useful implements. 

“Plates, Joe, plates.” A similar process employed 
in the distribution of the crockery. 

“Now, Joe, the fowls. Damn that boy; he’s gone 
to sleep again. Joe! Joe!” (Sundry taps on the 
head with a stick, and the fat boy, with some difficul- — 
ty, ronsed from his lethargy).- ‘Come, hand in the 
eatables.” 
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There was something in the sound of the last word 

which roused the unctious boy. He jumped up; and 

the leaden eyes, which twinkled behind his mountain- 

ous cheeks, tent horribly upon the food as he un- 
ked it from the basket. 

“Now, make haste,” said Mr. Wardle; for the fat 
boy was hanging fondly over a capon, which he 
seemed wholly unable to part with. The boy sighed 
deeply, and, bestowing an ardent gaze upon its plump- 
ness, unwillingly consigned it to his master. 

“That’s right—look sharp. Now the tongue—now 
the pigeon-pie. Take care of that veal and ham— 
mind the lobsters—take the salad out of the cloth— 

ive me the dressing.” Such were the hurried orders 
whieh issued from the lips of Mr. Wardle, as he hand- 
ed in the different articles described, and placed dish- 
es in everybody’s hands, and on everybody’s knees, 
in endless number. 

“How dear Emily is flirting with the strange gen- 
tleman,” whispered the spinster aunt, with true spin- 
ster-aunt-like envy, to her brother Mr. Wardle. 


“Oh! I don’t know,” said the jolly old gentleman; 
“all very natural, I dare say—nothing unusual. Mr. 
Pickwick, some wine, sir?” Mr. Pickwick, who had 
been deeply investigating the interior of the pigeon- 
pie, readily assented. 

“Emily, my dear,” said the spinster aunt, with a 
patronizing air, ‘‘don’t talk so loud, love.” : 
“Lor, aunt!” 

“Aunt and the little old gentleman want to have it 
all to themselves, I think,” whispered Miss Isabella 
Wardle to her sister Emily. The young ladies laughed 
very heartily, and the old one tried to look amiable, 
but couldn’t manage it. ° 


“Young girls have such spirits,” said Miss Wardle 
to Mr. Tupman, with an air of gentle commiseration, 
as if animal spirits were contraband, and their posses- 
sion without a permit, a high crime and misdemeanor. 


“Oh, they have,” replied Mr. Tupman, not exactly 
making the sort of reply that was expected from him. 
“It’s quite delightful.” ‘ 

“Hem!” said Miss Wardle, rather dubiously. 

“Will you permit me,” said Mr. Tupman, in his 
blandest manner, touching the enchanting Rachael’s 
wrist with one hand, and gently elevating the bottle 
with the other. ‘Will you permit me?” 

“Oh, sir!” Mr. Tupman looked most impressive; 
and Rachaél Ptoecatinne. her fear that more guns were 
going off, in which case, of course, she would have 
required support again. 

“Do you think my dear nieces pretty?” whispered 
their affectionate aunt to Mr. Tupman. | 

“I should, if their aunt wasn’t here,” replied the 
ready Pickwickian, with a passionate glance. 

“Oh, you naughty man—but really, if their com- 
plexions were a little better, don’t you think they 
would be nice-looking girla—by candle-light?” 

“Yes; I think they would;” said-Mr. Tupman, with 
an air of indifference. 

“Oh, you quiz—I know what you were going to 
Bay. 

_ “What?” inquired Mr. Tupmav, who had not pre- 
cisely made up his mind to say anything at all. 

“You were going to say, that Isabella stoops—I 

OW you were—yvou men are such observers. Well, 
80 she does; it can’t be denied; and, certainly, if there 


' well have been resorted to. 


is one thing more than another that makes a girl look . 
ugly, it is stooping. I often tell her, that when she gets 
a little older, she’ll be quite frightful. Well, you are 


quiz!” 

‘Mr. Tupman had no objection to earning the repu- © 
tation at so cheap a rate; so he looked very knowing 
and smiled mysteriously. * 7 * 

“I’m sure aunt’s talking about us,” whispered Miss 
Emily Wardle to her sister—‘1’m quite certain of it— 
she looks so malicious.” 

“Is she?” replied Isabella—“Hem! aunt dear! ” 

“Yes, my dear love!” 

“I’m so afraid you'll cateh cold, aunt—have a silk 
handkerchief to tie round your dear old head—yeu 
really should take care of yourself—consider your 

e!” 

By Se well deserved this piece of retaliation 
might have been, it was as vindictive a one as could 
There is no guessing in 
what form of reply the aunt’s indignation would have 
vented itself, had not Mr. Wardle unconsciously 
changed the sabject, by calling emphatically for Joe. 

“Damn that boy,” said the old gentleman, “he’s 
gone to sleep again.” 

“Very extraordinary boy, that,” said Mr. Pickwick, 
“does he always sleep in this way?” 

“Sleep!” said the old gentleman, he’s always asleep. 
Goes on errands fast asleep, and snores as he waits at 
table.” 

“How very odd!” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“Ah! odd indeed,” returned the old gentleman,— 
“I'm proud of that boy—wouldn’t part with him on 
any account—he’s a natural curiosity! Here, Joe— 
Joe—take these things away, and open another bottle 
—d’ye hear?” 

The fat boy rose, opened his eyes, swallowed the 
huge piece of pie he had been in the act of masticating 
when he last fell asleep, and slowly obeyed his mas- 
ter’s orders—gloating languidly over the remains of 
the feast, as he removed the plates, and deposited 
them in the hamper. The fresh bottle was produced, 
and speedily emptied; the hamper was made fast in its 
old place—the fat boy once more mounted the box— 
the spectacles and pocket-glass were again adjusted 
—and the evolutions of the military recommenced.— 
There was a great fizzing and banging of guns, and 
starting of ladies—and then a mine was sprung, to 
the gratifieation of every body—and when the mine 
had gone off, the military and the company followed 
its example, and went off too. a 

“Now, mind,” said the old gentleman, “we shall see 
you all to-morrow.” 

“Most certainly,” replied Mr. Pickwick. 

“You have got the address?” 

“Manor Farm, Dingley Dell,” said Mr. Pickwick, 
consulting the pocket-book. 


“That’s it,” said the old gentleman. Joe—damn 
that bov, he’s gone tosleep again—Joe, help Tom 
put in the horses.” 

The horses were put in—the driver mounted—the - 
fat boy clambered up by his side—farewells were ex- 
changed—and the carriage rattled off. As the Pick- 
wickians turned round to take a last glimpse of it, the 
setting sun cast a rich glow on the faces of their en- 
tertainers, and fell upon the form of the fat boy. His 
head was sunk upon his bosom; and he slumbered 


‘again. 
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- NATIONAL TRAITS AND THEIR CAUSES. 


Noumper THREE. 

Before leaving the Englishman, we must glance at 
his half-brother—the Scotchman—and notice the ef- 
fects of circumstances in his peculiarities: 

The Scotch, in their early history, were noted for 
hardihood and an unconquerable will. Many a bloody 
battle between them | the English attested this.— 
Whether opposed on political or religious grounds, 
they were alike unyielding. In their stern and invin- 
cible character, they were but reflections of their 
country, with its ragged mountains and barren heaths. 
Theirs was no land of fruity groves or Italian zephyrs, 
but one of bracing breezes and the mountain mist. It 
yielded barely to toil, hence there was nothing of lux- 
ury or wealth to weaken. Born as they were, amidst 
inspiring mountain scenes; surrounded by martial as- 
sociations, and held together by warlike ties; every 
condition of their life a natural incentive to bravery 
and daring; with the tendencies of clanship to keep 
them from deterioration by intermarriage with other 
races, is it to be wondered at that the Scotchman of 
those times was heroic after the fighting kind, or that 
in these peculiarities, Scotchmen repeated Scotchmen, 


eentury after century? 


It may be said the Lowlander of Scotland, even in 
fighting times, did not present all these characteris- 
tics. Nowdid He. He failed of them just as much 
as his associations were less romantic and exciting.— 
His character was as much softer and gentler than 
that of the Highland clansman as the scenes of his 
daily life were softer and less inspiring. 

So much for the Scotchman of history. His re- 
presentative to-day, with fresh conditions around him, 


‘has taken a new set of elements into his composition. 


He has retained the energy and resolution of ancient 
times, but his martial traits have died out with the 
associations whieh developed them. 

But now as to that prominent characteristic of the 
modern Scotchman, his hard logical mind. Histori- 
cally speaking, the hard facts of life have been around 
him all the time and left no room for the cultivation 
of the imaginative. It takes ease and plenty to foster 
the ideal. Of course, the Scotchman owes something 
to race for his thinking brain, but the cultivation of 
its powers in the direction of reason, instead of that 
of luxurious - imagery or sprightly wit, can be traced, 
to a great extent, to the constant necessity for close 
thought and consideration demanded by % life abound- 
ing with hard questions and stern facts. - 


Scotchmen have long been noted for another quali- 
ty, that of prudence and economy. Although there 
have been many illustrious exhibitions of generosity 
furnished by individual Scotchmen, nationally they 
have manifested a circumspection, which by the less 


calculating and providing, has been sometimes invor- 


rectly put down as closeness and meanness of dispo- 
sition. The reason of this characteristic is obvious:— 
In the first place, being born in a colder climate than 
any other division of the British Islands, they have 
less than any other of that dominion, manifested spon- 


taneousness or demonstrativeness of character. They 
possess all the purpose of kindness and the enduring- 
ness of affection in a superlative degree, but it takes a 
slower form of manifestation. The Scotchman never 
mistakes recklessness for generosity. By his cireum- 
stances, he has been led to lock at generosity, as he 
does at everything else, from a logical stand-point. To 
him, justice and wisdom are the greatest of the attri- 
butes, and to be just and wise before he is generous 
or lavish, appears to him the truest liberality. This 
stopping to consider what is proper in generosity 
flows from a cool, calculating, and unimpulsive habit 
of mind, which in turn, as we have shown, has been 
induced to a great extent, by his circumstances.— 
Economy and forethought have been a matter of ne- 
cessity with him for ages. A scantily-yielding soil 
with limited mercantile opportunities—a land more of 
heather and blue bells than cattle or wheat— have 
made habits of rigid economy a necessity,until they have 
become a part of his nature and furnished a national 
trait. But experience has shown that the Scotchman, 
located where the elements and conditions of society 
abound with wealth, although the remnants of his old 
self may manifest themselves in his accumulating dis- 
position and persevering will, soon exhibits a charac- 
ter in harmony with his new situation, and one as di- 
verse from the penurious as the representative of any 
nation under heaven. 


LITERARY SOCIETIES AND DEBATING CLUBS. 


We are pleased to note the rise of Literary Socie- 
ties in our seftlements. If carried out with energy, 
many a young man will yet, doubtless, trace his first 
thirst for knowledge back to these institutions. So 
far as Debating Clubs are concerned, we do not favor 
the a of debate for the purpose of mastery or 
display, but where the object is to obtain confidence 
and system in the presentation of ideas, we think they 
may often be usefully employed: The questions 
which are raised necessitate a reference to history 
and many other sources of infurmation, and often 
lead to study and development. | 

So far as we can, we shall be proud to work in 
harmony with the efforts of any of these societies. 
Any questions from their members individually or 
from the societies to which they belong, shall have our 
best attention, and we shall be happy, as fast as_pos- 
sible, to present such subjects through our columns as 
they may most desire to be informed upon. We shall 
endeavor to become the magazine of the Literary So- 
cieties of Utah. We invite correspondence from the 
secretaries or other members of these institutions and 
will give them all the aid in our power. 


Lecturers anD Lecturrs.—We shall be pleased to 
publish a brief synopsis of such points in the lectures 
delivered in any of our settlements as may be calcu- 
lated to instruct the general reader. Send them. 


Instructions To Farmers AND GarpeNers.—Owing 
to lack of space, we were prevented in our last issue 
from calling attention to this new division of practical 
information given in that number. These instructions 


are prepared for us by a gentleman of considerable 
experience in such matters, and who is one of our 
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most energetic citizens in the matter of home develop- 
ment. They will be given monthy. Our subscribers 
will oblige by calling the attention of their friends to 
this useful addition to our columus. , 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 
BY 
“OUR HIRED MAN.” 


Our Hired Man’s political views doubtless will never 
be fully known until fifty or a hundred years after his 
retirement from public life, when, probably, his son or 
some other “Hired man” will collate his scattered 
manuscripts and publish them with a biography of 
eight hundred pages; at which period it is painful to 
consider what will become of the fame of Cobden, Sir 
Robert Peel, Daniel Webster and other small lumin- 
aries. 

For a long time—two weeks at least—he has been 
endeavoring to resolve himself into a committee of the 
whole on the state of the nation. 

As his first effort in solving the consideration of af- 
fairs, he undertook to decide Gen. Grant’s views with 
regard to the Presidency. Did he want to be Presi- 
dent or didn’t he? First, Our Hired Man thought he 
did, then he thought he didn’t. Then again he was 
sure he did, and finally, he was quite sure he didn’t, 
but thought that after all he might want to a little— 
The final settlement of this question being political 
and not philosophical [which is his forte} had to be 
postponed as it became necessary for him to turn his 
great energies on the impeachment question. 

The articles of impeaehment therefore next became 
his study. He will here say confidentially those arti- 
cles are a study. If the chief object of life be to make 
a little go a great way, they are a study. If the 
chief object of life be to make a great deal go no way 
at all, then they are astudy. ‘There are 10 of them 
in all, and they are prepared on the exact principles 
recommended by old Cobbett in learning grammar:— 
Every time you learn a fresh lesson, always repeat the 
last, and never add too much to the last lessons at a 
time. This excellent advice is faithfully followed in 
the preparation of these articles. No. 2 article beau- 
tifully embodies No. 1, and carries on the subject ex- 
actly a sixteenth of an inch further. No.3 is No. 2 


after a good meal—the same thing a little bigger. No. 


4 has a wonderful family likeness to No. 3,—some 
people would swear they were twins; while No. 5 
might be mistaken for either. The affectionate way 
in which all the later accusations stand by, and allow 
themselves to get mixed up with the tormer ones is 
truly a lesson to brothers in difficulties. 

Knowing the anxiety with which the world wait 
for our Hired Man to explain the condition of politi- 
cal affairs to their less enlightened judgment, in a has- 
ty moment he conceived the rash idea of detaching 
these affectionate accusals from the loving embrace of 
each other, and presenting them separately and singly 
to the gaze of an inquiring world. He can now bear 
testimony that these inestimable articles are insepar- 
able; and that they realize for the first time in this 
world, the beautiful idea of something “one and indi- 
visible.” In fact, 0 much so that persons of limited 
intellect would conceive them to be one accusation 
split up into a lot instead of ten grand independent 
accusation as they really are. 


At last in a fortunate moment of inspiration our as- 
sociate got off the following clear idea of the substance 
of these articles, which he hastes to present befure 
the eager gaze of his numerous admirers. He consid- 
ers them the clearest exposition of the case yet out.— 
Some befogged individuals, he is aware, may deny 
their startling lucidity, but who doesn’t know that it 
takes genius to interpret or understand genius proper- 
ly. He is content to be under-rated like all other 
great men. 

In the first place, it must be understood then, 
that President Johnson not having the fear of anybody 
particularly before his eyes, did remove Stanton.— 
Secondly, not satisfied with this enormity, he did re- 
move him with the still more rebellious ‘idea of put- 
ting some one else in hisplace. Thirdly, hedid worse 
still, for he did plan and conspire to put some one else 
in his place, Fourthly, he went from bad to worse, for 
he did put some one else in hisplace. _‘Fifthly, he 
acted more outrageously still, for he did conspire to 
keep Stanton from coming back into his place. Sixthly, 
he conspired to get the property of Stanton’s place so, 
that he might not be able to get back again. The 
Presidential cup of criminalities not being yet full, 
he did all this in violation of a certain act. Being 
still wickeder, he did all this in violation of another 
act; and finally, being wickeder still,he did it in viola- 
tion of both acts together!! 

President Johnson has indeed something to answer 
for. Should he be impeached? Certainly he should, 
if it is only for the risk he has run of dethroning the 
brilliant intellect of Our Hired Man in the great la- 
bor he has been under in presenting his complicated 
case in such a masterly manner before the world. 

Should President Johnson be convicted, our Hired 
Man looks to Wade,or Colfax, or Grant—he isn’t par- 
ticular which—for the governorship of some small 
state—New York for instance. He mentions New 
York as “the smallest donations are thankfully re- 
ceived.” Should the President succeed in up- 
setting Boutwell or Colfax, he wishes it under- 
stood distinctly that he always said how it would be. 
He never did expect anything from such men, should 
Colfax, succeed however, he may as well say here, 
the case might be different. In which case-he wishes 
it remembered he always admired Mr. Colfax’s oratory 
especially in that speech in which from “the top of | 
fame’s ladder he stept to the skies.” without in the 
least injuring his health or getting out of breath. He 
need not add that in the latter event a Postmaster Gen- 
eralship would be acceptable. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


NOTE — Correspondence is invited from our friends. 


A. A. and A. T.; of the 20th Ward refer to us for decision #8 to the 
actual designer of the Great Eastern Steam-ship. One of them [we do not 
know which) maintaining that it was planned by Sir Mark Isambert 
Brunel, the engineer of the ‘Thames Tunnel; while the other insists that 
Sir Isambert desi the Thames Tunnel, bat that his son planned the 
Great Eastern. The latter is right; the xenior Brunel died in 1849. His 
son, Izambert Kingdom Brunel, planned the Great Western and Great Brit- 
ain anne as well as the Leviathan or Great Eastern. We hope the 
decision will be satisfactory to both parties. 

J. P. 8.—The population of Tondon in 1853 was over two and a half 
million lt is nuw prebably over three million. The population of New 
York in 1860 was 805,661. 4 he Thames jt annel consists of a hollow cylin- 
der or tube, subdivided into two roadways, each fifteen feet b aod 
twelve feet broad. ‘There is a cylindrical shaft at each end with 1 
by which foot passengers ascend and descend, but there is no acress 
vehicles of any kiud at present; although the ul imate design was to con- 
struct an inc.joed or sloping readway for carriages of all hinds. In which 
ee way would take one road, and those returning the 
other, 
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MRS, CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURES. 
(From Punch.) 


ON MR. CAUDLKE’S SHIRT-BUTTONS. 


There, Mr. Caudle, I hope you’re in a little better temper 
than you were this morning? There—you needn’t begin to 
whistle; people don’t come to bed to whistle. But it’s like 
you. I can’t speak, that you don’t try to insult me. Once, I 
used to say, you were the best creature living; now, you get 

uite a fiend. Do let you rest? No; I won’t let you rest. It’s 
the only time I have to talk to you, and you shall hear me. 
I’m put upon all day long; it’s very hard if 1 can’t speak a 
word at night; and it isn’t often 1 open my mouth, goodness 
knows! 

Because once in your lifetime your shirt wanted a button, 
you must almost swear the roof off the house! You didn’t 
swear’ Ha, Mr. Caudle! you don’t know what you do when 

ou’re in a passion. You were notin a passion, wern’t you? 

ell, then, I don’t know what a passion is—and I think I 
ought by this time. I’ve lived long enough with you, Mr. 
Caudle, to know that. 

It’s a pity you havn’t something worse to complain of than 

a button off your shirt. If you’d some wives, you would, I 
know. I’m sure I’m never without a needle-and-thread in my 
band. What with you and the children, I’m made a perfect 
slave of. And what’s my thanks? Why, if once in your life a 
button’s off your shirt—what do you cry ‘‘oh” at? I say once, 
Mr. Caudle; or twice, or three times, at most. I’m sure Can- 
dle, no man’s buttons in the world are better looked after than 
your’s. I only wish Id kept the shirts you had when you were 
first married! I should like to know where were your buttons 
then? 
Yes, it is worth talking of! But that’s how you always try 
to put me down. You fly into a rage, and then if I only try to 
speak, you won’t hear me. That’s how you men always will 
have all the talk to yourselves; a poor woman isn’t allowed to 
get a word in. 

A nice notion you have of a wife, to suppose she’s nothing 
to think of but her husband’s buttons. A pretty notion, in- 
deed, you have of marriage. Ha! if poor women only knew 
what her had to go through! What with buttons, and one 
thing and another! They’d never tie themselves up to the best 
man in the world, I’m sure. What would they do, Mr. Caudle? 
Why, do much better without you, I’m certain. 

And it’s my belief, after all, that the button wasn’t off the 
shirt; it’s my belief that you pulled it off, that yéu might have 
something to talk about. Oh, you’re aggravating enough, 
when you like, for anything! All I know is, it’s very odd that 
the button shouid be off the shirt; for I’m sure no woman’s a 

ter slave to her husband’s buttons thanl am. I only say, 
t’s very odd. 

However, there’s one comfort; it can’t last long. I’m worn 
to death with your temper, and shan’t trouble you a great 
while. Ha, you may laugh! And I dare say you would laugh! 
I've no doubt of it! That’s your love—that’s your feeling! I 
know that I'm sinking every day, though I say nothing about 
it. And when I’m gone, we shall see how your second wife 
will look after your buttons! You'll find out the difference, 
then. Yes, Caudle, you'll think of me, then; for then, I hope, 
you'll never have a blessed button to your back. 

No, I’m not a vindictive woman, Mr. Caudle; nobody ever 
called me that, but you. What do you say? Nobody ever 
knew so much of me? That’s nothing at all todo with it. Hal! 
I wouldn’t have your aggravating temper, Caudle, for mines of 
gold. It’s a good thing |’m not as worrying as you are—or a 
nice house there’d be between us. I only wish you'd hada 
wife that would have talked to you! then you’d have known 
the difference. -But you impose upon me, because, like a poor 
fool, I say nothing. I should be ashamed of myself, Candle. 


And a pretty example you set as a father; you'll make your 

boys as bad as yourself. Talking as you did all breakfast- 
time about your battons! And of a Sunday morning too! 
And you call yourself a Christian! I should like to know what 
your boys will say of you when they grow oo And all about 
a paltry button off one Of your wristbands; a decent man 
wouldn't have mentioned it, Why won't I hold my tongue? 
-Because I won't hold my tongue? I’m to have my peace of 
mind destroyed—I’m to be worried into my grave for a miser- 
able shirt-button, and I’m to hold my tongue! Oh! but that’s 
just like you, men! 


But I know what Pll do for the future. Every button you 
have may drop off, and I won’t se much as puta thread to 
‘em. And I should like to know what you'll do then? Oh, 
you must get somebody else to sew ’em, must you? That’s a 
pretty threat for a husband to hold out to a wife! And to such 
a wife as I’ve been, too; such a negro-slave to your buttons, 
as I may say! Somebody else to sew’em, eh? No, Caudle, nO; 
not while I’m alive! When I’m dead—and with what I have to 
bear there’s no knowing how soon that may be—when I’m 
dead, I say—oh! what a brute you must be snore so! 

You're not snoring? Ha! that’s what you always say; but 
that’s nothing to do with it. You must get somebody else to 
sew ’em, must you? Ha! I shouldn’t wonder. Qh, no! Ishould 
be surprised at nothing, now! Nothing at all! It’s what peo- 
ple have always told me it would come to,—and now, the but- 
tons have opened my eyes! But the whole world shall know of 
— cruelty, Mr. Caudle. After the wife I have been to you. 

omebody else, indeed to sew your buttons! I’m no longer to 
be mistress in my own house! Ha, Mr. Caudle!: I wouldn’t 
have upon my conscience what you have, for the world! I 
wouldn’t treat anybody as you treat—no, I’m not mad! It’s 
you, Mr. Caudle, who are mad, or bad—and that’s worse! I 
can’t even so much as speak of a shirt-button. but that I’m 
threatened to be made nobody of in my own house! Candle, 
you’ve a heart like a hearth-stone, you have! To threaten me, 
and only because a button—a button——” 


“T was conscious of no more than this,’’ says Candle, in his 
MS., “for here natured relieved me with a sweet, deep sleep.’’ 


THE POWER OF THE WILL. 


[From the Pall Mall Gazette. } 


The dervish of the east somehow or other manages to make 
the theology of the Koran harmonize with the following pan- 
theistic opinions,—that the outward forms of religion are mat- 
ters of indifference; that paradise, hell, and the positive dog- 
mas of religion are allegories; that God and nature are 
identical, that all beings are emanations from the Divinity, that 
there is no real difference. aero good and evil; that the soul 
is confined as in a cage in the body, and if through sin it be- 
come incapable of annihilation in the Deity by the process 
called death, it must undergo metempsychosis until sufficient- 
ly purified; and that the great object of the dervish is in- 
tense meditation on the Unity, which he calls “Zikr,” and 
which he aids and cultivates in every pessible way. This 
meditation must be so profound and continuous that, even in 
the midst of a crowd, the meditator shall bear no disturbin 
sound, and that every word spoken, no matter by whom, shal 
appear the echo ofthe Zikr. The dervish believes that by 
incessant practice of this Zikr the soul, even in this life, may 
assimilate itself with God in power as ‘well asin perfection. 
This state is called ‘“‘Kuvveh i roohee batinee,”’ which attained, 
the dervish becomes invested with the most extraordinary 
powers,—prophetic and miraculous. Mr. Brown gives many 
anecdotes illustrative of this power, which occasionally con- 
descends to produce very ordinary results. “In my youth,” 
writes a dervish, “I was the inseparable sunpenlat of the 
Said Molana at Herat. It happened one day as we walked 
out together, that we fell in with a company who were engag: 
ed in a wrestling match. As an experiment, we agreed to aid 
with our powers of the will one of the wrestlers so that he 
should overcome the other, and after doing so to change our 
design in favor of the loser. So we stopped, and turning to- 
wards the parties. gave the full influence of our united wills to 
one, and immediately he was able to subdue his opponent. As 
we chose, each in turn conquered the aiie-wilshoved we 
willed to prevail instantly grew the stronger, and thus the pow- 
er of our wills was clearly manifested.”’ 


On another occasion a similiar pair came upon a mob gath- 
ered around a prize fight. ‘To prevent any of the crowd pass- 
ing between and separating us,” writes one, “we joined our 
hands together. One of the combatants was a powerful fellow, 
while the other was spare and weak, and of course the former 
bad ital) his own way. Seeing this, I proposed to my com- 

anion to overthrow the stronger by the force of our wills. 
He , and accordingly we concentrated our powers upon 
the weaker party. Immediately a wonderful occurrence took 
place. The thin spare man seized bis giant-like — and 
threw bim to the ground with surprising force. The crowd 
cried out in astonishment as he turned him over on his back 
and held him down with apparent ease, Nor did any one 
present except ourselves know the cause. Seeing that my 
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A NEW USE FOR VENTRILOQUISM. 


n’s eyes were much affected by the effort which he 
rows I conn him remark how perfectly successful we 
had been, and adding that there was no longer any necessity 
for our remaining here, we walked away,” After relating 
several achievements of a celebrated sheikh, Mr. Brown con- 
tinnes to this effect: Many individuals who opposed his 
friends received punishment through the power of this sheikh; 
some even fell sick and died, or were only restored to health 
by openly declaring their penitence and by imploring his in- 
tercession with Allah. His spirit even accompanied his friends 
and enabled him to commune with them at immense distances. 
His power of affecting the health of those who injured himself 
or friends was greatly increased when he was excited by 
anger, and then his whole frame would be convulsed and his 
beard moved as if by electricity. Occasionally he exerted 
his powers in such a manner as to throw individuals into a 
sort of trance, which deprived them of memory; nor could 
they emerge from that state until he thought fit to release 


them. 


A NEW USE FOR VENTRILOQUISM. 


(From ‘‘Forney's Press."") 

Mr. H.D. Torrey, the artist, writes from the Highlands of 
Scotland: ° 

The following curious bit of actual occurrence will,I trust, if 
not embellished, interest many of your readers acquainted with 
the writer’s early eccentricities in amateur ventriloquism. Not 
long since I left Garloch head, a watering place at the extreme 
limits of the Saltwater Garloch, to travel on foot the wild, 
hilly road leading to the romantic head of the neighboring 
Loch Long, when the following little episode in an artist's life 
occurred. I had turned from the main road to inspect an old 
ruined sheep fold, when in the retirement of the path I discov- 
ered what might, under other circumstances, have formed a 
good study for my friend Rothesmel, and I even thought of 
making something by which to remember the scene, but cir- 
cumstances did what my pencil was not permitted todo. On 
the ground, by the broken side of an old bridge, lay a hercu- 
lean gipsey. On the fallen stones beside sat a woman, who 
might be the wife of so “villainous-looking a wretch.” A 
youth of about eighteen, a bey of nine, and a small box, ap- 
parently of “tinker’s tools,’ completed the group. I saw at 
once they were not entire strangers, as I had offended the man 
on board of a steamer, on which we were making an excursion 
through “The Kyles of Bute,” but not thinking to be recog- 
nized I was walking past, when in a fine, clear, unmistakable 
English voice, he pleasantly asked if I thought the reports we 
bad just heard were those of thunder, to which I returned the 
negative reply, suggesting the sound of distant cannon. I was 
past, when, leaping to his feet, his expression changed to that 
ofahungry tiger, and pulling an ugly-looking sword knife 
from under his coat somewhere behind, he stepped in front and 
said, flashing it carelessly, “I need money and tobacco.” The 
latter I always had within easy reach, but the joke of his sus- 
pecting tbe presence uf the former almost brought a wrinkle 
to my gravity, and his ignorance of human nature is still inex- 
plicable. Slung over my shoulder on a cane, umbrella, and 
maul stick, was a “cabba’” and traveling easel, and under my 
left arm a large Academy board, and I was just the least bit 
taken aback ashe quickly remarked, by way of reminder, 
“You know what I mean?” but I feltthe Yankee coming into 
me all over, and in less time than it takes to tell I replied, “I 
guess not; wait a minute; I have two friends shooting grouse 
down here.”’ My tone of voice, and my manner of uttering it, 
staggered him, for permitting me to pass to the lower side of 
the path, with my back to him,I was enabled to sing out, 
“Charlie, here; this way immediately.’’? To which I replied, for 
my imaginary friend (in, I believe.my best ventriloquial ef- 
fort), “Aye, aye; what’s up?” This proved more potent than a 
revolver, or even a squad of policemen, for upon hearing. the 
response he left one way, his hopeful wife and chicks another, 
and I was left master of the situation. I lost no time in re- 
— the more frequented road. and went on to sketch in 

ch Long. A gipsey answering precisely to my friend in 
description was committed in Glasgow a few days since for 
desperately wounding ene of his own fraternity, and I antiei- 
pate no further trouble. If this comes to the notice of Cap- 
tain James McK—t, Dr. B—r, and others in the city of Reading. 
who went with the author on a “fish” to Harvey’s Lake, by the 
way of canal packet from Rupert to Wilkesbarre, they will 
bear in mind this last isa much more “practical” joke than 
Stopping said packet to take on passengers along the route, 


who were heard but never seen, although the commodore, 
helmsman, and even the driver, then and there did some tall 
swearing. 


PORTRAIT GALLERY. 
ROSA BONHEUR AND GEORGE FRANCIS TRAIN. 


A Paris correspondent furnishes the Star with some pleasant 
gossip concerning Rosa Bonheur. “She has,” he says, ‘*been 
named Academicienue by the Antwerp Institute. Honors 
richly deserved are rapidly crowning the great artist’s career. 
In 1865, the Empress drove from the Palace of Fontainbleau 


to present ber, in person, with the star of the Legion d’Hon-. 
Mddle. Bonheur’s country place is rather an extensive 
farm than the ordinary residence of a lady of her position.-- 


neur. 


Every variety of cow, sheep, ox, goat, and horse are to be 
seen, not only on the surrounding lawn, but crowding round 
their proprietor, who is attired in a cloth blouse in winter and 
ruder garments apparently borrowed from her brother (the 
Auguste whose painting we all admired at the Exhibition), a 
stick in hand and hat stuck any way on asmall, but remarkably 
well-shaped head; coiffe a la Titus. or, in less technical terms, 
the hair cut like a man’s. The animals koow ber and follow 
her about. She absolutely refuses to see ordinary visitors; 
but baving purchased some cows of the Nivernais breed from 
a farmer, Mdlle, Bonbeur admitted him to her studio. She 
had just completed an order for England, the subject of which 
was a farm-yard in the Nivernais. The peasant exclaimed on 
seeing it, ‘Why, you have painted my animals,—I know them 


all; but why did you not put me instead of that man? and that - 


woman and children are not mine.’ Needless to remark, the 
great artist had never been at his farm, but she bad painted the 
breed so accurately that the farmer believed the picture to 
have been taken from life, thus unconsciously paying her the 
highést possible compliment. The following anecdutethas been 
related to me. A friend of bers bad a little girl of extraordi- 
nary beauty, to whom Mdlle. Bonbeur was mach attached. The 
child, however, acquired a babit;in which she persisted, of 
making a series of disfiguring grimaces, constantly putting 
ber fingers in ber mouth, puffing out her cheeks, and even 
bringing her tongue into play in the service of her peculiar line 
of disobedience. Naturally every means of cure was tried, 
but invain. The child only grimaced the more. Mdlle. Bon- 
heur, unknown to her, sketched each separate contortion, add- 
ing a comic expression to the features, but perfectly preserv- 
ing the likeness. The sketches were bound in an album and 
presented without any observation to the young delinquent, 
who turned over the sketches in silence and was never seen to 
grimace agaln. 


“If George Francis Train,” says a London paper, “could be 
taken just as he is and put into a novel or play he would make 
a fortune for bis translator. There is certainly nothing like him 


¢ in all literature, though he is the great archetype of many 


thousands of men who now exercise a mighty influence in the 
world. We have nothing like him here, either in life or art.— 
We have enthusiasts, jobbers in stocks and politics, orators, 
ideologists, and adventurers, but we have no such combina- 
tion of all these in one as this extraordinary creature. Our 
men are one thing or the other; this man is all things, and some- 
thing more. There is a certain solidity in even our flightiest 
characters, as there is a certain gravity in the dancing of an 
elephant, and there is much consistency. If they are fools, 
they are fools for good and all; they are expected to make asses 
of themselves, and they never disappoint. But this man,—who 
can tell where to have him? There are as many sides to his 
character as there are facets to a gem. and bis aqueous incapa- 
city for peeping, still makes it impossible to get a view of him 
twice in the same light. Read one of his sentences, and you 
think braying in a mortar would bardly work his cure; another, 
and he seems considerably too clever to be good; a third, 
and he seems too good to beclever. ‘Iam something more 
than an epigrammatic writer, a traveler, an orator, or a dispu- 
ter,,—and so he is. He is chief owner of a city; he is shrewd 


{ enough one day to engineer a colossal railway scheme; the next 


he is mad as a hatter on woman's rights. e asks 150 editors 
to dinner, and then takes them to see him pick cob nutes with 
‘Big Mouth,’ the Indian chief. When shut up ino an Irish call 
he spends the night in alternately whistling ‘Yankee Doodle,’ 
writing formal protests against the illegality of bis arrest, and 
scribbling on all moral things with a mixture of shrewdness, 
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impudence, and earnestness absolutely perplexing; wonders 
whether Stanley, whom he clips of his title, is playing “poker’’ 
with Adams (the American Minister), makes up his mind to 
get out a new edition of his works, and devote the entire pro- 
ceeds to the cause of woman, educated suffrage, eight hours’ 
labor, greenbacks, and the political campaign in Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Michigan, and Wisconsin, and amidst all this, finds time 
to nearly worry his jailer ont of bis life, An extraordinary 
man truly, whether for good or for evil, and certainly quite a 
new development for us here.” 


GOSSIP OF THE DAY: 


PERSONAL, SCIENTIFIC, AND OTHERWISE. 


A Paris gossip says that asort of surveillance is now ex- 
ercised over pocket-handkerchiefs in the gay capital. ‘lt is,’’ 
he remarks, ‘considered as highly objectionable to use one of 
those handkerchiefs adorned with the portrait of the First Em- 
peror. At the representation of ‘Malbrough s’en va-t-en 

erre,’ one of the actors, Leonie, who plays the part of My 

d Boule de Gomme, thought he would produce a comic ef- 
fect by sneezing in a pocket-handkerchief bearing the eques- 
trian re of Napoleon I. No one dreamed of sedition, and 
the present empire did not appear the worse for the joke, when 
one evening a country sous-prefect, happening to see the’piece, 
was struck with horror at recognizing the well-known features 
on the square of cambric applied to the nostrils of Leonie. 
Fired by patriotic zeul he returns to his prefeeture, and in- 
stantly communicates to his chief, the prefect, the horrible 
circumstance he himself bad witnessed. The prefect, on hear- 
ing the awful communication, believes it to be his duty to 
address a confidential report on the subject to the Minister, to 
whom he reveals the dangers which the state incurs by per- 
mitting such treasonable acts in the Theatre de 1 Athenee, Rue 
Scribe. The Minister writes to his colleague, another excel- 
lency; that excellency summons M. Camille Domet; notes, 
proces verbaux, &c. &c. are exchanged; Leonie, utterly un- 
conscious that his handkerchief had become an affair of state, 
was informed that if he did not get another of less seditious 
import he would probably be arrested on the stage by a com- 
pany of gendarmes. You will be glad to hear that the out- 
raged feelings of prefectorial and Ministerial loyalty was ap- 
peased. as Leonie has bought another handkerchief; and having 
myself been present at a recent representation of ‘Malbrongh 
sen va-t-en guerre,’ I can assert that he now uses an handker- 
chief on which Croquet taming his lions is splendidly printed. 
Who knows if this may not be symbolic of no end to treachery 
and sedition.” 


JOKING ON Mepars.—Coining jokes is a common and very 
legitimate figure of speech as applied to the labors of burlesque 
writers and contributors to comic periodicals; but I know an 


instance in which a joke was actually coined, struck from ae 


graven die and issued from a legal mint. The fact is histori- 
cal, and is as follows: In the year 1679, the Danes advanced 
with a large force upon Hamburg, but after a siege of consid- 
erable duration, seeing little hope of ultimate success, they fi- 
nally withdrew and marched back. Thereupon the Hamburg- 
ers caused-a medal to be struck in commemoratiou of the event. 
On one side of this numismatic curiosity was this inscription:— 
“The King of Denmark came before Hamburg. What he 
gained by it will be seen 0a the other side.”’ On the other side 
was a total blank. : 


Aw Excrrine Toy.—A new Parisian toy just now in great de- 
mand on the Boulevards. is called the Roman question, or the 
two points of interrogation. It consists of two pieces of thick 
iron wire so interlaced as to be a difficult puzzle to separate. 
It is impossible to enter a cafe or drawing-room without seeing 
gray-beaded officials, as well as their younger brethren, puz- 
zi ng over the twisted notes of interrogation. Whoever invent- 
ed the toy has made his fortune. On New Year's day fifty 
thousand were sold at two francs each; now you can purchase 
one ‘or two-pence. The Emperor tried his luck at solving the 
“Roman question;” he failed, but handed the toy to the young 
Prince, who instantly separated this new Gordan knot, ex- 
claiming— I have solved the Roman question more quickly than 

u, my father.” The toy having been the success of the hour 
n France, will probably turn up in England as ‘‘The Fenian 
Question.” 


The Austrians have lately made experiments at Fiume with 
a new species of torpedo, the peculiarity of which ts, that it 
can be set in motion under water, and directed against the ob- 
ject to be destroyed. Its use, therefore, if successful, will 
by no means be confined to the defence of coasts and harbors, 
as it may be eqaally well employed in the open sea. 


A Paris letter-writer is responsible for the following state- 
ment: A spectacle, which draws a crowd daily to the Tuiler- | 
ies gardens, is that of a lady who does not make a profession 
of her powers of charming, but who, in her daily walk, at. 
tracts around her, flights of the wild pigeons who lodge in the 
old trees, and scores of sparrows and other birds, who perch 
on her shoulder, and even have the audacity to peck at her 
mouth, The lady is daily escorted to her home by a perfect 
squadron of her feathered friends, who then return to their 
quarters. 


PARLOR AMUSEMENTS FOR OUR 
YOUNG FOLKS. 


THE FAMOUS FORTY-FIVE. 


How can number 45 be divided into four such parts that, if 
to the first part you add 2, from the second part you subtract 
2, the third part you multiply by 2, and the fourth part you 
divide by 2, the sum of the addition, the remainder of the sub- 
traction, the product of the multiplication, and the quotient of 
the division be all equal? 


The Ist is _ 8; to which add 2, the sum is 10 
The 2d is 12; subtract 2, the remainderis 10 
The 3d is 5; multiplied by 2, the product is 10 
The 4th is 20; divided by 2, the quotient is 10 


45 
THE TWO DROVERS, 


Two drovers, A and B, meeting on the road, began discours- 
ing about the number of sheep they each had. Says B to A, 
“Pray give me one of your sheep and I will have as many as 

ou.” “Nay,” replied A, “but give me one of your sheep and 
will have as ae: | again as you.’ Required to know the 
number of sheep they each had? 

A had seven and B had five sheep. 


ARITHMETICAL puZZLE. 


If from 6 you take 9. and from 9 you take 10; and if 50 from 
40 be taken, there will just half a dozen remain. 


ANSWER, 
From 3I1X From IX From XL 
Take IX Take X Take L 
S I x Remains. 


LADIES’ TABLE. 


VENICE OCOROCHET LACE. 


Make 4 chain the length required. ° 
Ist Row. Double crochet. 


2d Row. Chain of 4, ' treble in the third * chain treble 
the third eti:ch, repeat from star. 
second loop, chain of 2, 2 treble 


8d Rew. Chain of 4, 2 trbiein the 
in the next loop, * chain of 2, 2 treble in the next loop, repeat from star 


4th Row. 2 treble stitches, 2 treble stitches over the 2 treble of last row, 
re 


peat. 
5th Row. 2 treble, chain of 2, miss 2, 2 treble, * chain of 2, miss 3, 
2 treble, repeat from star. 

6th Row. ltreble, chain of 2, 1 treble and chain of 2 twice in next 
loop, * 1 treble in next loop, chain of 2, 1 treble, and chain of 2 twice in 
next loop, repeat from star. 

APPLE PUDDING. 

Eighteen fine sour apples stewed with very I:tile water with half a nut- 
jeg, sweeten to taste, and pass the whole through a sieve; add, while 
the pulp is warm, one-quarter of a pound of butter, flavor with essence of 
lemon, the beaten yelks of four and white of one egg; beat fifieen minutes 
hard; line a shallow pudding baker with paff pase, set it in the ovea aa- 
til baked, pour in the custard and bake half an hour; while baking, 
which takes half an hour, beat the whites of two eggs stiff, allow a quar- 
ter'‘of a pound of lovf sngar, and beat thoroughly; «pread the sugar 
and egg over the top of the custard, and eet it in ine oven until browned; 
no sauce is needed, bat plain c eam would be an addition. 
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LESSONS IN GEOLOGY.—No. 5. 


The argument of Mr. Hopkins is only intended to show 
that, if the fusible nucleus, or kernel, of the earth be now 
in fluidity, it must be at the depth of from 400 to 500 
miles beneath the surface, and that, consequently, such a thick- 
ness is far too deep to account for volcanoes and earthquakes. 
Hence we are led to the inference that the fluid matter which 
supplies actual volcanoes is not a molten ocean all round the 
centre of the earth, but large subterranean reservoirs, forming 
a kind of lakes or seas. This hypothesis has the double ad- 
yantage of accounting chemically for the fluid supplies of vol- 
canoes, and mechanically for the phenomena of the elevation 
of mountains in past geological time, and for the laws which 
such elevations follow. 

Various observations, and various experiments with the pen- 
dulum, have proved that our planet is not an empty —— 
but that its interior, whether fluid or solid, has a higher 
specific gravity than the materials of the crust. From the 
same experiments, it has just been inferred, that there isa 
gradual and regular increase in its density from the surface 
down to the centre. 

Yon are now concerned to know whether it can be proved 
that there is any heat under the crust of the earth. You will 
learn, in the course of these lessons, that the action of volca- 
noes, and the rise of hot springs, or thermal springs, to the 
surface, prove that there are subterranean sources of heat ac- 
tive somewhere. I will now only notice that it is well known 
that the temperature of the crust of the earth increases the 
deeper you descend into it. In the Northumberland coal pits, 
the heat of the rocks increases by one degree of Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer for every 44 feet in descent. In the lead-mines of 
Saxony, the increase is one degree for every 65 feet. At Dol- 
coath mine, in Cornwall, it is one degree for every 75 feet. 
There is, therefore, great variety in the increase. A French 

eologist, M. Cordier, has paid much attention to this subject. 
itis conclusions are—1. That the heat increases more rapidly the 
deeper you go. 2. That the increase is not eqnal at equal 
depths, but varies in different countries. 3. That the average 
increase, over the whole earth, is one degree for every 45 feet 
in descent. 


In the profound depth of some mines, springs of fresh water 
bubble up, which are of high temperature. In the Cornish 
mines there are considerable streams of water at the tempera- 
ture of from 80 to 90 degrees, which is about 30 or 40 degrees 
warmer than the water on the surface. In one of these mines, 
the Poldice, nearly two millions of gallons of water are pumped 
up every day, from a depth of 352 yards, which is 90 or 100 
degrees in temperature. 


Some have conjectured that this increase of heat in the 
descent of mines is owing to the condensation of the air. But 
itis notso. A Cornish geologist, Mr. Fox, has shown that the 
mines are ventilated by numerous shafts from the surface of 
the earth, descending in some shafts and ascending in others. 
In all cases, the upward currents are warmer than the descend- 
ing ones. This proves that the descending air, instead of im- 

arting heat to the mine, actually cools it, by carrying off a 
arge quantity of heat every hour. 

These facts show not only that the earth has been for ages 
co>ling down, but that even at this day it continues in the pro- 
cess of cooling. It cools not only by the general radiation of 
its heat into universal space, but especially, and more palpa- 
bly, by the activity of volcanoes and its accompaniments. 
Every stream of lava that issues from volcanic depths carries 
away with it some small quantity of heat from the crust. 
Every hot well, or thermal spring, is continually bringing up 
with it, to the surface, some amount of heat from the deep. 
Also. as we have seen, ascending currents of air from mines 
must carry off portions of heat. These constant losses of heat 
can never be replaced from above; for the heat of the sun, ac- 
cording to the most accurate observations, never penetrates to 
the depths from which thermal springs flow. The immense 
ranges of extinct volcanoes also show that the power of gase- 
ous elements to perpetuate and engender heat may be exhaust- 
ed and spent. 

I have now, for the present, done with the influence of heat 

the formation of the crust of the globe. The earth’s crust, 
4s now found and examined by geology, has been formed, not 
by cooling, or the abstraction of heat only, but also by the 
influence of the atmosphere and of water. When the process 
of cooling first commenced there was not as yet, in theoretical 
Seology, any water. According to chemical science water 


could not be formed, until the cooling of the surface bad so 

far advanced as to be below the boiling point, under the very 
great pressure of the atmosphere at that time. As soon, how- 
ever, as it was practicable, according to the laws fixed by the 
great Architect of the Universe, for the gaseous elements of 
water to combine and to form this liquid, italsobegan immedi- 
ately to act destructively upon the outward surface of the earth’s 
crust. It began to wear away the rugged surface of the globe, 
either by dissolving it chemically, or by carrying it away me- 
= and depositing in one place what it brought from 
another. 


LESSONS IN FRENCH. 


LESSON II.—CONTINUED. 


We now come to the indefinite article aoran. The 
French for it is uw” in the masculine (pronounced with 
a sort of groaning or prolonged sound—the nearest 
approach to the wu in this case is our 0 in “come;”) 
and une in the feminine (pronounced according to the 
remark we have already quoted from Alfieri, as if you 
were going to be sea-sick ;—imagine there is a hidden 
uin the word een, and you will produce the very 
sound.) Un roi (a King), wne reine (aqueen), With 
regard to the “ofa king,” and ‘of a queen,” the rule 
we have mentioned respecting the avoidance of two 
vowels together must be born in mind. The French 
do not say “de un roi,” or “de une reine;” but “d'un 
roi,” and “d'une reine.” Inthe dative case, “to a 
king,” and ‘‘to a queen,” there is no help for the harsh 
combination, and they are, per force, content to say; 
“aun roi,” and “‘@ une reine.” | 

Un and une of course have no plurals as articles, 
though the French say, “the ones” and “the others,” 
where we say “the one party, or set,” and “the other 
party,” &c. 

Le and la have the same plural, les. Les rois (the 
kings,) les reines [the queens], pronounced lay roo-flve 
and lay rane. “Of the,” in the plural, is given by des, 
pronounced day—as des rois (of the kings], des reines 
[of the queens]. “To the,” in the plural, is expressed 
by aux, pronounced oh—as aux rois [to the kings], 
aux reines [to the queens. ] 

The observations we have just made are of much 
greater importance than might at. first sight be im- 
agined. Whoever thoroughly understands the use of 
articles in French has already mastered no mean part 
of the language. We must beg our readers to observe 
here a peculiarity with which they cannot he to fami- 
liar. Even in English the articles are in constant use, 
but in English they are by no means in such requisi- 
tion as in French. Thousands of words before which 
we never employ the articles at all, would be non- 
sense in French without it. We talk of virtue, repu- 
tation, courage, probity, &c. The French never speak 
in this way; they say “the virtue,” ‘the reputation,’ 
&c.; and our form appears quite as uncouth and 
strange to them as theirs can appear to us. 


Another necessary thing to know and remember is 
this: we in English have three genders—masculine, 
feminine, and neuter. A male is masculine, a female 
is feminine, and all other objects |with some rather 
whimsieal exceptions] are among the neuter. 
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